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TUBULAR 

STEEL 

LIGHTING 
COLUMNS 

25 ft. M.H. for 

Group ‘A’ roads 
SUITABLE FOR 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


« 





—_ ~ 


This is one of a series of 
advertisements show ing our 
range of standard tubular steel 


street lighting columns, 





approved by the Council of 
Industrial Design. 

S & L columns, type Gb.588, 
have been used in many lighting 
schemes. A striking example, 
illustrated, is the scheme 
recently introduced by the 
Borough of Croydon in the 
Brighton Road; these columns 
are fitted with E.L.E.C.O. 
lanterns. 





Other designs for plain or fluted columns for 13 ft., 15 ft. and 25 ft. 
mounting heights, will appear from time to time, 
A folder showing our stexdard designs will be sent on application. 














S&L | 


STEWARTS and LLOYDS LIMITED 


GLASGOW - BIRMINGHAM - LONDON 
The largest manufacturers of steel tubes in Europe 
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TCPA STUDY-HOLIDAY TOUR 1958 


Yugoslavia 


Arrangements are now being Further details from: 
made for a tour of Yugoslavia Tour Secretary 


in late September 1958. Itin- Town and Country 
Planning Association 


erary will probably include 28 King Street 


Ljubljana, Zagreb, Sarajevo, Covent Garden 








Dubrovnik, Split, and Rijeka. LONDON WC2 







































PLANNING CENTRE MEETINGS 


SPRING 1958 


. 


Wednesday, 12 March: “The New Towns after 1960” 
Henry W. WELLS, CBE, Chairman of Hemel Hempstead Development 
Corporation, will discuss, in the light of stated Government policy, some 
of the major problems likely to face the new towns as they reach the target 
population figures for planned immigration. , 


Wednesday, 26 March: “Public Planning and Private Enterprise” 


Talk by J. F. Q. Switzer of the University of Cambridge, Department 
of Estate Management. 





Meetings at 6 p.m. Discussion and questions at each meeting. 


Tickets: ls, 6d. MemBers, 2s. 6d. NON-MEMBERS, 





As seating accommodation is limited, early application is advised to: 


General Secretary, TC PA, 28 King Street, London, WC2 
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THE FIRST OF THE PRE-PLANNED TOWNS 


Letehworth 


Offers sites with all facilities for 
% INDUSTRY 
% COMMERCIAL OFFICES 


% RESIDENCE 


Urban advantages in charming natural surroundings 
have been made possible by good planning and beautiful 
planting. Factories, offices, and shops are all within easy 
reach of pleasant houses with gardens. Rents are moder- 
ate. Leases of residential sites are for 99 years, and for 
factory sites ggo years. 

Within easy reach of London (King’s Cross) by rail, 
served by the Great North Road, and encircled by a green 
belt, Letchworth is an efficient place for modern industry 
and business, and a delightful place for executives and 
workers to live in. 

Inquiries are welcomed and an expert staff will advise anyone 


interested. 


FIRST GARDEN city LTD LETCHWORTH uerrs. 
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THE ROTARY AIRPORT 


In a prominent air journal an apt description of the rotary 
airport was given, of which the following is an extract: 


Rotary Elevated City Airport 


The Rotary Airport is a machine for launching and re- 
ceiving aircraft. It has no resemblance to the accepted idea of 
a ground airport, except that the receptive surface is analo- 
gous to the ordinary runway strip. 


The reader will be familiar with some type of swing bridge 
that is centrally supported. The rotary airport is simply a 
swing bridge with a flat surface, having its structural support- 
ing members situated underneath its surface. 


But—what a gigantic swing bridge! It is 2,000 feet long, 
and from 300 to 600 fzet wide. It is supported on one large 
building 250 feet high and 300 feet square, having a ground 
supporting area of 100,000 square feet. The depth of the canti- 
lever structure under the middle of the platform, immediately 
over the building, is about 250 feet. This, added to the height 
of the building, indicates that the platform is 500 feet above 
ground level. 


It is considered that fog or static cloud formation cannot exist 
at such level. Wisps of cloud occasionally, but never fog. 


The platform at such level, being free of ground obstruc- 
tions, and major turbulence, is equal to a circular ground air- 
port 50 per cent larger, or 3,000 feet in diameter. The platform 
is constantly rotated and adjusted in alignment with the wind. 
This strip, therefore, is equal to a ground airport of 10 million 
square feet in area. 


Apart from the cost of acquisition of buildings, clearance 
of same, compensation for disturbance, etc., the cost of such 
ground in the centre of London might be anything up to 10 
million pounds to acquire. The area of ground required for 
support of the rotary platform is but 2 per cent of such area, 
and the same ratio of cost of acquisition. 


Thus the rotary airport is the most economic form of a centre- 
of-the-city air station. 


Official journal of the Rota:y Airport is the “Highway Engineer and Local Govern- 
ment Surveyor”, The Crescent, Swaffham, Norfolk. Annual subscriptions only, 30s. 
per annum, post free. C. Frobisher, M.I.Mun.E., A.M.1.Struct.E., Editor. 
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Cut 


Installation Costs 


with 
Electric 


Water Heating 





Issued by the 
Electrical Development Association, 
2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2. 


Whether you’re designing a new 
house or altering an old one you 
will find it cheaper and better to 
specify electric water heating. 

CHEAP TO INSTALL.Anelectric 
water heating system needs no 
boiler, chimney stack or fuel store 
—just an insulated tank with an 
automatic immersion heater. 


EASY TO PLAN. Pipe runs are 
reduced to the minimum. You 
don’t have to worry where the flue 
will go— you just put the hot tank 
where you want it. 
FLEXIBILITY. To avoid long 
pipe runs and heat losses in the 
pipes it is perfectly normal practice 
to install separate water heaters 
where the hot water’s wanted. 


E.D.A. has prepared a series of 
leaflets setting out the principal 
technical details involved in the 
planning of small hot-watersystems, 
and will be glad to send you copies. 
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THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY LIMITED 


invite members of the 
Town and Country Planning Association 


to visit the Company’s showrooms at any time 





Among the practical exhibits, 
the roof tile display provides a wide choice 
of colour and type to suit any 


Architectural scheme 






Officers of Local Government Authorities are always welcome 


251 ‘TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W.1 


Telephone MUSEUM 2324 
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The Home and the ‘‘Community”’ 


FULFILLING what R. L. Steven- 
son called his ‘‘great task of happi- 
ness’’, the city dweller is an optimist, 
determinedly seeing his city through 
rose-coloured glasses. But in lucid 
intervals he realizes that old and large 
towns, for reasons that perhaps he 
doesn’t understand, though planners 
do, provide for vast numbers of their 
inhabitants sadly cramped, decaying, 
and squalid homes and home sur- 
roundings. And for most of these the 
cities’ brilliant array of entertain- 
ments, restaurants, and aesthetic 
facilities yield in practice little com- 
pensation. A family that is prosperous 
and yet cannot afford more than one 
dwelling generally prefers to live in 
the more spacious surroundings of a 
suburb, accepting the burden of daily 
journeys to work and forgoing the 
advantages of quick access to the cul- 
tural amenities in the centre, which 
are supported largely by tourists and 
the relatively infrequent visits of 
suburban and more distant popula- 
tions. 

Those who continue to live in the 


old city centres do so for widely dif- 
fering reasons. Some, of course, value 
the concentration of amenities more 
highly than a home in pleasanter 
surroundings, or are so rich that they 
can afford both sets of advantages. 
Among these are many single people 
and childless couples. Some others are 
compelled to live near central jobs. 
But many more remain who are poor, 
or old, or too unenterprising to move 
out, and who put up with bad living 
conditions without taking even a pas- 
sive part in the special culture of the 
centre and often without any local 
social intercourse at all. That these 
are seriously deprived of some of the 
satisfactions of a good life, few social 
philosophers doubt. Many are un- 
conscious of any serious deprivation, 
but many suffer an acute sense of 
isolation. 

The man or woman alone among 
millions, lost in the crowd, has been a 
familiar figure of literature in many 
languages. Everyone has been touch- 
ed by Melville’s Bartleby, De Gon- 
court’s Germinie Lacerteux, Poe’s 
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Man of the Crowd, and dozens of 
other poor souls in Victor Hugo, 
Balzac, George Eliot, Dickens, Drei- 
ser, Maxim Gorky. 

Yet the isolation, the anonymity, of 
cities has also had its enthusiasts. It 
suited the rake Boswell and his con- 
temporary Casanova, it had its charm 
for the shy and reflective Elia, and 
it fascinated the Londoner Thomas 
Burke and the American Eliot Paul. 
Many a novelist indeed has found the 
oddity of lives in slums and Bohemian 
quarters a richer mine of interest than 
the lives of people in the suburbs. 
Depravity, squalor, and crime are 
copious sources of literary inspiration. 

The view, however, that crowding 
and low housing standards are an 
evil, and that the absence of the con- 
sciousness of a local society is laming 
to the personality, has on the whole 
prevailed. It has been one of the 
motive forces in th: evolution of 
modern planning policy. No serious 
reformer questions the broad fact or 
the policy. But some very confusing 
cross-currents of thought have been 
set up by the preoccupations of social 
research workers. Thus elaborate 
studies are produced to show that in 
a slum there can be neighbourliness 
and a distinctive ‘“‘culture’”—a fact 
that no resident of Toynbee Hall or 
Mansfield Settlement would ever 
have doubted. Conversely, studies are 
produced to show that people can be 
lonely in suburbs and good housing 
estates—a fact that every social 
worker has long been aware of. The 
studies are useful if they give precision 
and measure to the facts. They may 
point the way to the provision of 
amenities and arrangements that 
people like or that are socially valu- 
able, or the avoidance of expedients 
that are not wanted or do not help. 
But they give no ground for compla- 
cency about slums or disillusion about 
well-built, healthy houses in spacious 
surroundings. 
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Wise planners deplore the inordi- 
nate expansion of suburbs for simple 
and sufficient reasons. But as an 
American writer said in our last issue, 
it is absurd to attack suburbs for not 
providing a degree of community 
consciousness that exists nowhere else 
and that many residents do not want. 
It is amusing that just as we go to 
press we read a press notice about an 
American film (No Down Payment) 
which makes the exactly opposite 
criticism of suburban life. “‘Its signi- 
ficance’’, says The Times critic, 
fashionably anti-suburb, “‘grows pro- 
gressively greater as the story un- 
folds. . . There are no class problems 
as we know them in this little com- 
munity. Social exchanges are friendly 
and without convention, but herein 
lies the cause of bitter conflict. . . Life 
in Sunrise Hills has no intimacy be- 
cause it has no privacy, and marriage 
has no stability because one man’s 
sitting-room is but a few feet away 
from his neighbour’s bedroom.” A 
planner is prompted to ask: Just how 
many feet does a detached bungalow 
have to be from the next to ensure the 
stability ofsuburban marriage ? What 
must be the moral condition of 
families who live in row houses with 
18-feet frontages ? 

We have no doubt that individuals 
in chromium-plated, middle-class 
suburbs can misbehave as drama- 
tically as individuals in Mr Eliot 
Paul’s Paris slum, and the film story 
may be a good story with its own 
tragic inevitability. But as to “‘signi- 
ficance’’! What is the truth? Are the 
suburbs and housing estates suffocat- 
ing their inhabitants by an excess of 
social affability, or are they driving 
them to suicidal neuroses by callous 
indifference and isolation? Perhaps 
some are in different spots doing each 
of these contradictory things. But if 
so, the causes must be sought else- 
where than in the physical layout 
pattern. 
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FAMILY LIFE AND LEISURE: I 


The Chairman of the recent Swedish Royal Commission on Family 
Life and Leisure describes some of the main issues considered by 
the Commission affecting housing and town-planning policies. 


URING THE past 100 years, 
D Swedish town building has, 

in various ways, been influ- 
enced by Anglo-Saxon discussions 
and ideas. Garden-housing estates on 
English lines have grown up around 
industrial plants and in suburban 
developments. During the intensive 
increase in urban population of the 
last decades, the ideas which may be 
summed up in the term “neighbour- 


by DR YNGVE’ LARSSON 


hood planning” have furnished the 
patterns for the planning of old and 
new towns and suburbs. 


Importance of Community Facilities 


The determining factor for the 
planning of housing units and group- 
ing them into neighbourhoods and 
still bigger districts is the proportion- 
ing and siting not only of schools but 
also of other community facilities. 


A small centre at Arsta, Stockholm. 





Brandt 
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These may eventually be grouped in 
an architectural centre which, by rea- 
son of its location, can provide a focus 
for the planning of dwellings. 

“Community facilities’ in the 
widest sense include, therefore, all 
kinds of arrangements and institu- 
tions, predominantly municipal and 
co-operative, which, in different ways, 
complement the dwellings and there- 
by assist the work and leisure pur- 
suits within home and family. Among 
these are the organization and siting 
of shops, of technical services and 
amenities, such as district heating 
plants and collective laundries, of 
services for children and young people 
(first and foremost, naturally, schools, 
day nurseries, and youth clubs), and of 
facilities for spare-time occupations, 
such as libraries, museums, and 
premises for meetings, club life, free- 
time studies, handicrafts, and hobbies. 
Churches, cinemas, and theatres must 
also be taken into consideration in 
plans for new areas. Finally, there is 
the municipality’s organization for 
social welfare, medical centres, moth- 
er and child welfare clinics, dental 
clinics, and so on. 

Formerly, no particular import- 
ance was attached to all these ser- 
vices in Swedish housing and town 
planning, but with the development 
of the national housing policy through 
the 1930s and the passing of housing 
production from small builders to 
big enterprises, mostly municipal or 
co-operative, these planning prob- 
lems received increased attention. 


The Swedish Royal Commission 


In 1948 a Royal Commission (led 
by the writer) was set up to investigate 
the requirements of and conditions 
for community facilities and to lay 
down principles for their co-ordina- 
tion and inclusion in new residential 
areas. In a series of reports we have 
submitted the results of our investiga- 
tions, culminating in appraisals and 
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suggestions, to the leaders of the 
national and communal administra- 
tions. Although one touches here on 
matters where traditional working 
patterns and values can vary from 
country to country, the Editor of this 
publication has thought it would be 
of interest to survey our findings and 
to discuss some of the matters of 
principle which arise concerning the 
family’s work, the dwelling, and its 
equipment and also questions of town 
planning. 


Sweden of Today 


To begin with, a few words on the 
background to our work: Sweden of 
today. From an industrial point of 
view, Sweden is a young country. A 
hundred years ago three-quarters of 
the population could be considered 
as belonging to the agricultural 
classes, a proportion which has since 
declined rapidly and nowadays 
amounts to only one-fifth. People 
have moved from the countryside to 
towns and other built-up areas. In 
the past eighty years, the urban 
population has increased from about 
one-sixth to two-thirds of the total 
population; the nation has been 
urbanized. The medium-sized towns, 
those with a population of about 
50,000, have expanded most rapidly. 
The three largest towns, Stockholm, 
Gothenburg, and Malmo, have main- 
tained a constant proportion of the 
whole urban population. Greater 
Stockholm has at present about 
1,100,000 inhabitants, and the fore- 
cast for 1970 is 1,300,000. 

With increased prosperity, the 
number of people employed in ser- 
vices such as commerce, transport, 
public administration, and private 
professions has increased more rapid- 
ly than in industry; they now com- 
prise more than one-third of the 
whole population. Women—first and 
foremost of course, unmarried women 
—have obtaiied a considerably _in- 
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Gésta Glase 


The dominant piazza at Vallingby Centre, Stockholm. 


creased importance on the labour 
market. Of married women, prob- 
ably about one-third have some kind 
of wage-earning employment; most 
of course, in places with decided fe- 
male occupations, such as the textile 
industry, commerce, and public ad- 
ministration. 

During the first half of the ’forties, 
Sweden, in common with the rest of 
Europe, experienced a rapid rise in 
the birth rate. This is now falling 
again, leaving behind it increased 
tasks in the matter of schools and 
child and juvenile welfare. Otherwise, 
the birth rate in Sweden, as in the rest 
of Europe, has, in the long run, gone 
down since the First World War and, 
with the loosening of family ties 
which the trend carries with it, the 
size of the family has decreased 
sharply. 


Housing Space Standards 

Compared with Anglo-Saxon stan- 
dards, Swedish housing conditions 
are characterized by a low floor- 
space standard. Even at the turn of 
the century, the usual workman’s 
dwelling consisted of one single room 
with a stove. The number of dwell- 
ings of one room and kitchen or less 
in urban areas still amounts to one- 
third of the whole. But conditions are 
rapidly improving and in official 
housing policy the rule generally is 
that no family dwelling should be 
smaller than two rooms and a 
kitchen. New production is concerned 
with larger dwellings to a still greater 
extent; three rooms and a kitchen 
may now be regarded as the norm for 
families with children. 

Still more rapid are the improve- 
ments in equipment. If the dwellings 
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must be regarded as small and cramp- 
ed by Western standards, their tech- 
nical equipment on the other hand is 
good. The standard prevailing gener- 
ally for kitchen equipment, even in 
small flats, may be considered to be 
high, even judged by international 
standards. 

By reason of the limited floor space 
in the average small dwelling, it has 
not generally been possible for it to 
take the form of a detached house; it 
has had to form part ofa larger apart- 
ment house. Five-sixths of the Swe- 
dish urban population live in flats. 
Since the normal family dwelling is 
now becoming larger, the possibility 
of its taking the form of a private 
house is increased. We estimate that, 
over the coming years, the one-family 
house will provide a substantially 
larger proportion of new production 
than heretofore. Increased prosperity 
will naturally contribute to this and, 
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not least, a factor closely allied to it, 
namely, the rapid expansion of motor- 
ing. Since the war, Sweden has, in this 
respect, taken the lead in Europe with 
88 cars per 1,000 inhabitants (begin- 
ning of 1956; England in 1956 had 
70 per 1,000). 


Individual or Collective? 


The question of what community 
facilities are necessary to assist domes- 
tic work extends naturally to the 
problem of the rationalization of the 
latter as a whole. 

Twenty to thirty years ago, when 
the responsibility for housing became 
an important political reality and the 
new housing policy was established, it 
was doubtless considered in many 
quarters that it should be possible to 
organize household work collectively 
to a very large extent: the principal 
meal at least should be prepared in a 
main kitchen or restaurant, the wash- 


The children’s nursery at a collective house in Stockholm designed by the Swedish architect 
Sven Markelius. 


Swedish International Press Bureau 
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ing sent out tocollectivelaundries, and 
the small children pass the day at day 
nurseries, kindergartens, or play- 
grounds under the supervision of 
trained staff. For young people and 
adults, leisure should be filled by 
hobbies, free-time studies, or other 
educational activities in clubs or 
other meeting-places. . . 

These lines of thought influenced 
design to the extent that dwellings, 
admittedly still small, were provided 
with good labour-saving equipment: 
the lavatory in a state-subsidized 
dwelling developed into a proper 
bathroom, the kitchen became a 
small but well-equipped ‘“‘food labora- 
tory’, and so on. 

In Stockholm, some real ‘“‘coilec- 
tive houses” were built in the 1930s: 
apartment houses with facilities for 
“collective living’ —restaurant, laun- 
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Interior view of a modern Swedish kitchen. 


dry, day nursery, staff for general 
use as home-helps, baby-sitters, and 
so on. Thi form of dwelling has 
proved to be within financial reach 
and attractive for young families (pre- 
ferably with not more than two chil- 
dren) and for older couples. Its pub- 
lic is entirely middle-class, usually 
professional people; the wives often 
have a job outside the home. 

Since the war, too, some large 
family hotels of this type have come 
into being in Stockholm. Moreover, 
similar attempts have been made to 
solve the housing problem for young 
people who are still at the training 
stage—university students, appren- 
tices, and pupils from training schools. 
To a certain extent, homes are pro- 
vided here for married students, too. 
(Swedes marry young nowadays and 
often when still at university.) 
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Preference for Individual Home 

But establishments of this kind 
have remained the exception. The 
supposition that the trend was to- 
wards a radical collective organiza- 
tion of work in the home has proved 
to be incorrect. The family has stayed 
at home and obviously likes domestic 
work, At least two-thirds of married 
women have no work outside the 
home and can devote the whole of 
their time to it. Food and meal-times 
are among the pleasant moments 
which bring the family together. The 
housewife is quite prepared to do the 
washing herself; only some 10 per 
cent of Swedish households send their 
laundry out. It is only natural that she 
herself, so long as she has time, wishes 
to take care of her small children. 
Despite the development in the ready- 
made clothing industry, a good deal 
of needlework is still done at home. 
People sew, mend, and knit. The sew- 
ing-machine is the most-used house- 
hold machine. Developments in the 
economic structure have resulted in a 
deterioration in the supply of those 
artisans necessary for small repairs 
to furniture and dwellings and this 
has, in its turn, contributed to popu- 
larizing this kind of work as a hobby 
(do-it-yourself). 


Easier Work in the Home 


Last but not least, one must not 
overlook the fact that new technical 
apparatus and mechanized methods 
of work also contribute to making 
work in the home easier and more in- 
teresting and thereby, paradoxically 
enough, cause a larger volume of 
work to remain within the home than 
would otherwise be the case. If the 
housewife gets a practical and good 
home washing-machine, she does the 
washing herself instead of sending it 
out, despite the fact that she thereby 
gets a larger, if easier, job to do at 
home. If one gets a practical electric 
mixer, one becomes tempted to pre- 
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pare more complicated and time- 
consuming food than would other- 
wise be the case. 


The Industrious Housewife 


All in all, we have found that the 
housewife in a Swedish family with 
children has a long and to some ex- 
tent heavily-burdened working day. 
With the protracted boom on the 
labour market, the substantial rise in 
wages, and increased prosperity gen- 
erally, the professional home-help 
has almost completely disappeared; 
only immigrant labour from the 
neighbouring Northern countries and 
Central Europe has helped to make 
up this deficiency and prevent the 
supply of labour to the home from 
petering out completely. 

In all those homes where the house- 
wife has a job as well, she has a 
double burden of responsibility and 
work, probably heavier than that of 
most male workers. Time studies 
within different occupational groups 
have statistically verified these facts. 
Admittedly this burden ought to be 
lightened by spreading it over the 
various members of the family. The 
working parents, man and wife, 
ought to share the responsibility for 
the household, and the children also 
ought to help even if their time is 
nowadays, more than ever before, 
taken up by school and vocational 
training. But family traditions die 
hard and the pattern of the home 
changes only slowly. Investigations, 
for example, within the textile in- 
dustry gave the disappointing result 
that only one in six of working house- 
wives received any real help from her 
husband. 


[Jn a later article Dr Larsson will dis- 
cuss the Royal Commission’ s inquiries into 
the possibility of rationalizing domestic 
work, and the extent to which planning can 
foster the growth of a sense of community.| 
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THE DESIGN OF LIGHTING COLUMNS 


At the Editor’s request the Council of Industrial Design has 
favoured us with this comprehensive and balanced study of the 
technical and aesthetic factors in the design and placing of modern 


lighting standards. 


HE EVOLUTION of our modern 
column is not as recent as is often 
supposed; fifty years ago sug- 
gestions were made for lanterns with 
light sources considerably more pow- 
erful than are used today and columns 
of greater height. Even the concrete 
column was introduced in 1915. 

The advent of the motor-car and 
the increased use of the roads after 
dark necessitated study of the whole 
problem of roadway lighting. Pre- 


Prestressed concrete column, 25 ft high. 

Bracket of unit construction enabling a wide 

variety of lanterns and outreaches to be used. 

Manufactured by the Engineering and Light- 
ing Equipment Company Limited. 


G. L. Blake 








by PETER WHITWORTH 


liminary work by numerous com- 
mittees led to the drawing up of a 
Code of Practice (CP 1004), which now 
lays down the basic requirements of 
our installations, and it is to this 
document that the lighting engineers 
and manufacturers refer for their 
choice of equipment and installations. 


New Functions and New Materials 


One cannot but feel a touch of 
nostalgia at the passiig of the tra- 


An excellent example of a slim, steel column 
and a high-output lantern, for colour-cor- 
rected mercury lamps. Column by the North 
Midlands Engineering Company Limited, 
designed by David Mellor, pes.rca. 
Council of Industrial Design 
—— 
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Trefoil column in concrete with metal 

bracket holding lantern. Skilful design 

detailing has kept the dimensions of this 

column to the minimum. Made by A.E.I. 

Lamp & Lighting Company Limited, design- 
ed by Jack Howe, FRIBA, FSIA. 


ditional cast-iron lamp-posts, but it 
must be remembered that the shapes 
of our new street furniture cannot 
economically or practically follow 
those of the past. As with other 
modern products, these are produced 
by machines to perform new func- 
tions and are often made of new 
materials. 

It is unfortunate that the designs of 
the column and lantern are still con- 
sidered separately, as in reality they 
form one unit. Certainly the lantern 
must be technically suited to its job of 
lighting, but by day both the column 
and the lantern must be acceptable. 
Disregard of daytime appearance and 
lack of relationship between the com- 
ponents of a lamp-post often ruin an 
otherwise satisfactory solution. It is 
nonsense to suppose that performance 
and appearance in street furniture 
are not compatible. 
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The Basic Requirements 

There are available many types of 
lantern, and generally the shape and 
character of these are determined by 
the light sources employed and the 
optical control adopted. A recent de- 
velopment in lanterns is the use of 
multiple light sources within the one 
case, giving a great flexibility of per- 
formance between peak and off-peak 
periods. 

The principal requirements in the 
design of columns are that the appear- 
ance should be either distinguished or 
inconspicuous and that the function 
of holding a lantern in a position to 
perform its job should be fulfilled. 
The Code of Practice divides columns 
into two groups—Group ‘‘A’”’ for 
trunk roads, being a nominal 25 feet 
high, and Group “‘B”’ for side roads, a 
nominal 15 feet—and it is to these two 
main heights that columns are de- 
signed. A column must provide for 
holding the lantern immediately on 


(Left-hand column only.) Amenity lighting 

column by Falk, Stadelmann & Company 

Limited, with a simple post top lantern. A 

modern design well suited to almost any 
background. 
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Model of a column by the North Midlands 

Engineering Company Limited, with quite a 

traditional character, designed by David 
Mellor. 


top of the shaft or at varying hori- 
zontal distances towards the centre of 
the roadway by means of brackets. 
These outreaches sometimes amount 
to as much as 7 feet 6 inches and their 
use is determined by the physical limi- 
tation of the column position. 

The structural requirements of the 
main shaft are that it must withstand 
the forces acting on it from the 
bracket and lantern, wind pressures, 
and also a certain amount of me- 
chanical impact likely to be caused by 
vehicles. A less obvious requirement 
is that the columns shall be strong 
enough to be erected and maintained. 
This is an important consideration in 
the case of concrete columns as the 
stresses incurred in erection are often 
greater than those experienced in use. 


Problem of the Base Chamber 
The column must provide near its 
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base for the connection of the lantern 
to its energy (almost invariably elec- 
tricity) and this generally takes the 
form of a chamber in which to ter- 
minate the main supply (usually 
located below ground in the road) 
with space for fuses and time switches. 
Control gear for discharge-lamp lan- 
terns is often included in this com- 
partment although there is a growing 
trend to include these in the lantern, 
thus simplifying the electrical con- 
nections and reducing site work. 

This development, together with 
the possible “miniaturization” of all 
component gear, suggests a reduction 
in size of this base chamber. Its size 
is extremely important as more often 
than not this determines the dimen- 
sions of the actual bases. 


A prestressed concrete column by Stanton 

Ironworks Limited, fitted with the A.E.I. 

Lamp & Lighting Company’s orient lan- 

tern. The slim base dimensions here have 

been achieved by a reduction in the size of 
the base department. 
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F. J. Osborn 


A Continental example: curved steel standards in Berlin. 


Housing the control equipment be- 
low ground in a specially constructed 
watertight chamber is expensive as 
well as rather illogical, and its use is 
often prevented by the presence of 
shallow supply mains, or other ser- 
vices immediately below the surface. 


Why Concrete Columns are 
Preferred 


The popularity of the concrete 
column immediately after the war 
was undoubtedly due to the steel 
shortage, but the low initial cost and 
a complete freedom from need of 
maintenance soon gained the per- 
manent support of users. 

It is unrealistic for critics to assume 
that no concrete column can be good- 
looking, but it is true to say that the 
production of the concrete post is one 
of*the designer’s most difficult tasks 
and involves many restrictions not 
encountered in other materials. Even 
the proportion of the shaft is not 
determined by aesthetics or me- 
chanics but by a regulation height 


and the dimensions of the base com- 
partment. 

Certain adventurous attempts have 
been made to house this compartment 
in a swelling on the shaft, but un- 
fortunately this has not met with 
much support from the user and it 
presents the manufacturer with cer- 
tain difficulties. The design of the 
25-feet concrete standard has been 
solved quite satisfactorily by many 
manufacturers, but, with few excep- 
tions, the 15-feet column lags behind, 
owing very largely to the dictates of 
the base compartment. Further re- 
duction in the size of this is required 
before a well-proportioned shaft can 
result. 

The concrete bracket arm on both 
large and small columns presents an 
almost impossible set of conditions. A 
proper solution can only be reached 
when the proportions of the shaft, 
bracket, and lantern appear as one 
unified structure. The practical re- 
quirements for bracket arms of differ- 
ent lengths and the use of various lan- 
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terns prevent anything more than a 
compromise. A sensible and good- 
looking solution to the outreach arm 
is the use of a metal bracket suitably 
rust-proofed, but prejudice by the 
users has prevented its greater adop- 
tion. 


Merits of Steel 


The elegant steel lamp-vost emerg- 
es from the ground with a very slim 
shaft made possible by the thinner 
walls surrounding the gear compart- 
ment. This slim base dimension is 
unquestionably an asset and results in 
a column presenting the minimum 
visual obstruction. One of the major 
criticisms by users, however, is that to 
protect steel from corrosion regular 
maintenance is required. This, while 
undoubtedly an expensive item, can 
be used to great advantage. Care- 
ful choice of colours can do much to 
help a column situated in a difficult 
position or even to reduce the ap- 
parent size. The character of steel 
columns is somewhat less dominant 
than that of concrete, and they can be 
used where an “‘invisible’”’ scheme is 
required. 

The tapered steel tube, so effective 
in Continental designs, has not yet 
been used here to quite the same ad- 
vantage. Most of the Continental ex- 
amples are considerably higher than 
our own and a better proportion is 
thus obtained. We have tapered tubes 
in various forms in steel and alumin- 
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ium alloy, but it appears that the 
economic manufacture of a circular 
tapered, continuous tube in steel has 
not yet been achieved. In fairness to 
our designers it must be said that a 
lamp-post of this form is not their only 
goal; but there is an awareness that a 
slim tapered column with a very small 
lantern of high output would meet 
the requirements of many of the more 
difficult schemes throughout the 
country. 


Experiments Continuing: Siting 

There are in production columns 
of alternative materials as shown by 
the illustrations, and research into 
new materials is constantly being 
undertaken. It may well be that the 
column of the future will be a com- 
posite product involving many of the 
materials we now use, possibly coupl- 
ed with a plastic cladding. 

The Council of Industrial Design 
has for some years been actively con- 
cerned with the problem and since 
1954 has maintained an Approved List 
of Lighting Columns which is available 
to interested parties. This is in itself 
evidence of the progress of design in 
this industry. But this is not enough if 
the resultant improvement in lamp- 
posts and other equipment is offset by 
careless or unsympathetic siting. It is 
essential to see that installations are 
handled to the best advantage and 
that misuse is not accepted with com- 
placency. 


Scenic City Planning 


**A good part of the work that has been done under the name of city plan- 





ning must be discounted and discredited : it has no more to do with the essential 
functions of living in cities than the worx of the scene shifter and property man 
have to do with the development of Hamlet. This is not to deny its use: for 
scene shifters have their use: but it is to cast a doubt upon its sufficiency. The 
planning of cities by those who have hitherto called themselves city planners 
is like having the play itself written by the property man, or mistaking the 
stage directions for the lines of the actors.” —Lewis Mumrorp: The Culture of 
Cities (1938). 
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PLANNING COMMENTARY. 











New Town Densities 

We expressed a doubt in our Febru- 
ary notes (page 64) as to the correct- 
ness of the figures of average housing 
densities in new towns given in our 
January issue (page 6). Our figures 
were calculated with due care from 
the data about completed schemes 
published in the official reports of the 
corporations. But on inquiry we find 
that while some of the corporations 
had included in their returns to the 
Ministry half the width of access 
roads, the majority used the “net 
curtilage area” only. Thus the aver- 
age density per ‘“‘net acre’ as now 
commonly understood (that is, in- 
cluding access roads) is certainly less 
than the 13} houses an acre of our 
original calculation. From the infor- 
mation supplied by a few of the towns, 
we now judge that, as stated in our 
February note, the average density in 
completed schemes in the nine towns 
referred to is of the order of 11 to 114 
houses an acre. If we can get the full 
data we will publish later the com- 
parative figures for a number of 
towns. 


BBC Talks on London’s New Towns 


The series of short talks after the 
BBC Home News (6 p.m.) on 3-7 
February concluded with a spirited 
exchange of views between Mr J. R. 
Bevins, mp (Parliamentary Secretary 
of the MHLG), and Mr Desmond 
Donnelly, mp. Both were enthusiastic 
about the success and future pros- 
pects of the new towns. Mr Donnelly 
asked why, in view of the necessity of 
much more dispersal from congested 
cities, the Government were not dis- 
posed to start some more new towns. 
Mr Bevins gave the answer, as would 


be expected in view of previous state- 
ments, that reliance was being placed 
on the alternative of really substantial 
dispersal by schemes under the Town 
Development Act. 


New Town for Middlesex? 


For two reasons we hold that it 
remains of the utmost national impor- 
tance that the Government should 
reconsider its policy on this point. 
One is that the TD Act, useful and 
promising as it is for minor expan- 
sions of country towns, cannot pro- 
vide for dispersal on the scale and at 
the speed essential to ensure the re- 
development of the old cities on 
decent density standards. The other 
is that the creation of modern towns 
and substantial town-extensions is a 
task requiring expert teamwork of a 
quality that only in very rare cases is 
likely to be attained by co-operation 
between local authorities. We cer- 
tainly think the LCC could set up 
such a team to build its own new 
town. And we welcome the proposal 
that the boroughs of Middlesex 
should get together for a like purpose. 
They have between them the re- 
sources, and they have a compelling 
need. But we hope they will not con- 
ceive their new town as an assembly 
of housing estates for each of the par- 
ticipating boroughs. If they are 
imaginative in their conception, and 
can agree on the setting-up of a really 
adequate agency, they might, profit- 
ing by experience gained in existing 
new towns, make an advance on 
anything yet achieved. 


Plan for Milford Haven 


The siting of the great Esso oil 
refinery on 350 acres at Milford 
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Haven, on the doorstep of the Pem- 
broke National Park, raises acute 
fears, but also some hopes. Land 
speculation has begun, and indus- 
trialism of the usual random type may 
follow. Alternatively there is an 
obvious chance for a fine piece of 
development. The TCPA made an 
effort last year to get all the private 
and public interests together for a 
conference on the subject, which fell 
through because some would not take 
part while planning applications were 
pending. Now the Dolphin Develop- 
ment Company has offered to prepare 
a plan for balanced town develop- 
ment: a refreshing initiative, which 
we hope will not suffer the fate of the 
same company’s scheme for a new 
town at Allhallows. The leading per- 
sonalities of this group have had ex- 
perience at Harlow New Town; and 
we should like to see them have a go 
at comprehensive development, with 
facilities for assembling an adequate 
site, and with the co-operation of 
the planning authorities in confining 
building within considered bounds. 
The Minister has said that the Gov- 
ernment wants Milford Haven to be 
“a pattern for the future and a 
shining example’’, but has made no 
move to set up a suitable develop- 
ment agency. It should be possible for 
him to come to terms with a company 
capable of doing things in a big way, 
to give it the public help it needs, and 
to impose on it only such standards as 
are essential for good living and work- 
ing conditions. 


Room Standards: An International 
Study 

Talking of standards, we note with 
interest the report of a committee 
of the International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning on 
Minimum Habitable: Surfaces as a Func- 
tion of the Size of the Family (IFHTP, 
1957). ‘This is a study preparatory to 
an inquiry into rises in building costs. 
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It is stated that the dimensions arrived 
at are not to be taken as standards: 
they “are to be considered as the 
absolute minima’. Diagrams of the 
placing of tables, beds, and furniture 
show the scientific basis of the calcu- 
lations. The minima decided upon by 
unanimous resolution are as follows: 

Kitchen (if fully fitted): for three 
persons, 6 sq. m. (644 sq. ft); four 
to five persons, 7 sq. m. (75 sq. ft). 

Living-meal room: three to four 
persons, 18 sq. m. (1934 sq. ft); five 
persons, 20 sq. m. (215 sq. ft); for 
each extra person, 2 sq. m. (214sq. ft). 

Parents’ bedroom: 14 sq. m. (1504 
sq. ft). Other bedrooms: one bed, 
8 sq. m. (86 sq. ft) ; two beds, 12 sq. m. 
(129 sq. ft). 

Bathroom—WC: up to four persons, 
4 sq. m. (43 sq. ft). WC to be separate 
for five persons or more; second WC 
if eight or more. Extra washbasin for 
family of five or more. 

Storage space: 1}—2} sq. m. (16-27 
sq. ft). 

No absolute minima are fixed for 
lobbies or passages, since these de- 
pend on the plan. 


Comparative Costs 


A pilat study of building costs in 
Germany is included as a lead. This 
shows the percentage falls in cost per 
sq. m. as living space per dwelling 
increases. There is also, in Germany, 
a fall in costs as the height rises from 
two to five floors—the usual limit 
there for flats without lifts. Costs also 
fall sharply with increasing depths 
of buildings up to 9 m. (29} ft), 
but after 10 m. the fall is negligible. 
Housing councillors interested in 
value for expenditure should look at 
these figures. But they must be wary 
of Continental comparisons; the uni- 
versal provision of basements to small 
houses has a big effect. And we have 
recently seen new flats in Paris with 
as many as 6 or 6} storeys without 
lifts. 
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TEN YEARS OF PLANNING CONTROL 


At the TCPA Conference at London County Hall on 28 and 29 
November 1957, five hundred delegates discussed the successes and 
failures of town and country planning since the Act of 1947. 


R HENRY BROOKE, Minister 
M of Housing and Local Gov- 
ernment, opened the con- 
ference. The ordinary man, he said, 
only notices planning when it stops 
him from doing what he wants to do, 
or allows his neighbour to do some- 
thing he dislikes, or when a case like 
St James’s Theatre hits the headlines. 
The ordinary man knows nothing 
about the hundred thousand or more 
planning applications which are 
dealt with every year. 
‘Planning must accept that this is 
a country where we prize freedom of 
choice and intend to go on prizing it; 
and where planning interferes with 
individual free choice it will only be 
supported and approved in so far as it 
is clearly defending the freedom of 
others. If we keep a balanced judg- 
ment, the wise use of planning 
machinery will become an asset, 
which more and more the ordinary 
man—who after all governs this 
country in the end—would hate to 
see abandoned.” 


1947-57: Record and Prospect 


The first paper was read by Mr 
Peter Self of the London School of 
Economics. ‘‘Planning,”’ he said, ‘“‘has 
a number of achievements to its 
credit over the last ten years. But the 
most that can be said for our new and 
once much-vaunted machinery is 
that it has made a modest beginning. 
A great deal more needs to be done 
before the British planning experi- 
ment can be counted a success.” 

Mr Self outlined what he consider- 
ed the qualified successes of planning. 
People and industry had been direct- 


ed away from the larger centres to 
development areas and fifteen new 
towns. ‘‘People talk glibly about the 
London policy having failed, about 
there still being an extreme concen- 
tration of employment in the capital, 
and of its tendency still to grow, but 
I wonder whether they realize what 
would have happened in the absence 
of planning policies since the war— 
a repetition of what happened in the 
1930s—a fantastic spread of housing, 
urban development, and factories all 
around the periphery.’’ There would 
also have been a great deal of ribbon 
and sprawling development through- 
out the countryside. But there had 
certainly been disappointment about 
reconstruction of the big cities and 
treatment of large areas of blighted 
and bombed property. Treasury 
caution and political doubts about 
comprehensive acquisition were to 
blame for this. 


Trends in the London Region 


Mr Self then expressed grave con- 
cern about the London region: “If 
present trends continue, in ten years’ 
time a far higher number of people, 
probably twice as many as now, will 
be travelling each day more than 
fifteen miles to the centre of London. 
Looking further ahead stili, another 
likely result in, say, twenty years’ time 
is a very great growth in the urbaniza- 
tion of the whole region in which the 
present new towns may well be 
swamped and merged in a general 
metropolitan mass. And London’s 
gain in people and employment re- 
presents the rest of the country’s loss. 
This seems to me to represent an un- 
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happy type of social pattern; extreme 
over-concentration on the one hand 
with far too many people living too 
unrelieved and monotonous an ur- 
banized life, and decline elsewhere. 
To a lesser extent the same is true of 
the other great urban areas, particu- 
larly of Birmingham and the West 
Midlands,” 


The “Overspill” Approach 


At present, Mr Self thought, the 
question of the big cities is being 
tackled in the wrong way. It is being 
treated simply as a dreary problem— 
of “‘overspill”. The ‘‘overspill’’ ap- 
proach is wrong because the task of 
achieving a more balanced distri- 
bution of the population within 
Britain is something greater—a real 
opportunity of creating flourishing 
new communities meeting modern 
needs and taking advantage of mod- 
ern technology. 

A number of counter-magnets to 
the pull of the great conurbations 
should be created. In suitable parts of 
the country—like the East Anglia 
region and the West Midlands— 
agencies should be set up to supple- 
ment the efforts of local authorities 
and the capacities of private enter- 
prise. The agencies should offer 
sound technical advice and should 
take a particular interest in the 
design of new development. 


Density: “A Race of Flat-dwellers” 


Those people who wish to raise 
housing densities still further are 
perversely blind both to trends and 
forces at work and to the tastes of 
English people. ‘“The great drawback 
of our present density standards is 
that they are compelling most of the 
inhabitants of the central areas of our 
cities to become a race of flat-dwellers. 
This is quite contrary to their real 
wishes and tastes, and the result is 
bound to be that all those who can 
afford to do so will move out away 
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from the centres even if this entails 
their travelling vast distances daily to 
the kind of home, or something like 
the kind of home, which they would 
prefer.” 


Planning Administration 


Some changes were necessary—the 
location of new development should 
be related to the proper distribution 
and location of employment; at pre- 
sent this integration is completely 
lacking. Controls over the location of 
employment should not be scrapped 
but a new national policy should be 
worked out. 

‘*“Tosum up, if the planning experi- 
ment in this country is to be successful, 
it must go forward further and not 
back. It must not decline into a petti- 
fogging series of highly localized con- 
trols over how people paint their front 
doors. Equally it must not blindly 
oppose existing economic trends or 
popular tastes, but must work with 
them and harness them for the general 
satisfaction and convenience.” 


A Ban on Office Building? 

Mr Arthur Ling, opening the dis- 
cussion on Mr Self’s paper, said that 
for many cities a reduction of office 
employment was more vital than the 
movement of factories. ‘“The aboli- 
tion of development charges and 
building licences several years ago 
released a flood of office building 
which has played havoc with the 


“nationally adopted dispersal policy. 


I fear that there have already been 
constructed in the big cities so many 
new offices that an almost complete 
ban on them in the future would be 
justified. In their place we need to see 
more central residential development 
enabling people to live near their 
work. We have so far failed to take 
advantage of the elbow room in the 
cities created by the construction of 
the new towns. Greater priority 
should be given to city reconstruction 
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schemes and particularly those on a 
comprehensive basis. We have tended 
to be so taken up with dispersal that 
we have forgotten that it is not an end 
in itself; it is a means to allow us to 
recreate the existing city centres.” 

Mr Ling thought a new Town and 
Country Planning Act should tackle 
the problem of compensation and 
betterment, a high-powered Govern- 
ment committee should inquire into 
the design of private housing, and the 
erection of concrete lamp-standards 
should be made a legal offence. 

Mr T. Beaumont, Senior Assistant 
Solicitor, West Sussex CC, said that 
the difficulties connected with com- 
pulsory purchase, costs, and grants 
were so formidable that local authori- 
ties could not seize their opportuni- 
ties for urban renewal. County 
Councillor W. Bannister of Lan- 
cashire emphasized that the keypoint 
of overspill is industry; people will 
follow industry all over the world. 
Mr G. Brooke Taylor of Hemel 
Hempstead Development Corpora- 
tion said that new towns must be 
made attractive from other points of 
view as well as that of industry. He 
could not see that you automatically 
get better architecture at 100 persons 
an acre than at forty. ‘“Good archi- 
tecture has nothing to do with the 
number of people to the acre.’”? Mr 
W. V. Davies, Engineer of Chertsey 
UDG, regretted that the financial 
provisions of the 1947 Act had been 
amended; development charges had 
not been given a fair trial. 


Three Papers on Delegation 


At the second session, on the sub- 
ject of delegation, Sir Sydney Little- 
wood opposed the delegation of plan- 
ning functions to district councils. He 
considered that small authorities have 
inadequate opportunities of getting 
the wise experience necessary for 
proper planning, they are too often 
swayed by local likes and dislikes or 
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fear of what the electors will say, and 
they cannot attract qualified and 
experienced planning officers. Sir 
Sydney would like to see all planning 
powers exercised by the county 
councils and all delegation cease. ‘I 
shall be told that that is bad demo- 
cracy,”’ said Sir Sydney. “‘My reply 
will be ‘It is good planning.’ ”’ 

Mr Roland J. Roddis, ‘Town Clerk 
of Eastleigh, argued for delegation on 
the ground that county councillors 
often have little or no. knowledge of 
the social and economic aspirations of 
a local community and the effect of 
decisions on the lives of residents. He 
agreed, though, that there are certain 
classes of application (such as mineral 
extraction) where there are implica- 
tions which affect other than local 
knowledge and considerations, and 
these should not be the subject of 
delegation. But too many fetters on 
delegation are sure to cause friction. 

Colonel G. P. Shakerley, Chairman 
of Gloucestershire CC, described the 
present arrangement in his county, 
where there is considerable represen- 
tation of district councils on area sub- 
committees. Delegation should be 
undertaken only where the district 
councils are sufficiently large to be 
able to employ competent planning 
staff and to obviate parochialism. 
But delegation to area sub-commit- 
tees—whether called by that name 
or some other—is ineffective unless 
those committees are made _ sub- 
committees of the county council. 


Sir Sydney under Fire 


A lively discussion followed these 
three speakers. Mrs L. Dempster, 
Kent CC and Bromley BC, said that 
too much delegated power in the 
hands of local authorities will have a 
very patchwork effect. The Hon. R. 
Gathorne Hardy, jp, Bradfield RDC 
and Berkshire Planning Committee, 
said that his county had considerable, 
but not complete, delegation to dis- 
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trict councils. Alderman T. E. Stubbs, 
Borough of Eastleigh, said that he had 
seen as much bias in the county plan- 
ning committee as in the local com- 
mittee. Mr A. Brooke, Town Clerk, 
Crewe BC, said that what Sir Sydney 
was criticizing was not delegation but 
small authorities—local government 
itself. Other contributions were made 
by Mr C. G. Irving, Mayor of Chel- 
tenham, Mr R. W. Dale, County 
Planning Officer, Somerset, Coun- 
cillor H. W. Cooley, Chairman of 
Gosport Borough Planning Commit- 
tee, and Mr T. F. Thomson, County 
Planning Officer, Hampshire. 


Views of an Industrialist 


Mr A. G. B. Owen, Chairman of 
the Owen Organization and Stafford- 
shire CC, addressed the conference on 
“Planning and Productivity”. ‘““The 
control of land use and the needs of 
industry are not in conflict but are 
complementary ; and one of the prin- 
cipal arguments for land-use plan- 
ning should be its economic advan- 
tages.” He said that any properly 
designed development plan should 
have taken into account the needs of 
industry as comprehensively as pos- 
sible. Tiere should be full discussion 
with industry during the survey 
stage. These discussions in Stafford- 
shire were so satisfactory that there 
were no unreconciled objections from 
industry at the public inquiry. 


Dispersal and the Needs of Industry 


“In many cases, and particularly 
in the large and congested conurba- 
tions, the full needs of industry can be 
satisfactorily met only by some degree 
of dispersal of industry and popula- 
tion to new and more spacious areas.” 
Mr Owen described the dispersal that 
has taken place in the Midlands. 
There are many positive advantages 
in moving to a new site such as the 
availability of land for industrial 
development and better conditions 
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for employees. Any difficulties attend- 
ing the move should be confined to 
the early stages and by their nature 
are short term. 

“Industry and planning authori- 
ties must co-operate at every stage. 
Above all it is important for industry 
and the planning authority to work 
together in all dispersal schemes. 
Such schemes will fail ifindustry does 
not take a sufficient part in them and 
thus supply the driving force that they 
need, and industry itself will suffer in 
efficiency unless it evolves and ex- 
pands under conditions of environ- 
ment that are favourable to it.” 


Hemel Hempstead Industrialist’s 
Experience 

Mr E. G. A. Bartlett recounted the 
experience of his own small firm 
which had moved out from a con- 
gested London area to Hemel Hemp- 
stead. The move took a fortnight, but 
not for one hour did the whole factory 
stop, as sections were moved one at a 
time. What are the results ? There is a 
better layout for machinery, and the 
general happiness of the staff i 
improved. Mr Bartlett quoted figures 
of the reduction in accidents and 
absence due to sickness. Out of a 
staff of ‘about 150, four have so far 
returned to London. “Taking all 
things into consideration, there is no 
shadow of doubt in my mind that the 
move has been a Success in every 
sense of the word.’ 

Mrs Dempster of Kent cc said 
that local authorities should be forced 
to make up their minds more quickly 
about industrial development. Mr 
W. V. Davis of Chertsey said that 
something should be done to prevent 
sites from which - non-conforming 
industries have moved being occu- 
pied by other forms of industry. Mr 
Eric Bellingham described ‘junk 
playgrounds” for small industries in a 
special development area. Sir Colin 
Thornton-Kemsley asked Mr’ Owen 
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what had happened to the 10 million 
square feet ot factory accommodation 
in the West Midlands vacated by dis- 
persal. (Mr Owen had no informa- 
tion about this.) Sir Frederic Osborn 
drew attention to an article by Messrs 
Switzer, Lane, and Lichfield in the 
Chartered Surveyor on the cost of closing 
factories. It was less than the cost of 
housing factory workers in flats. Mr 
R. E. Crisp, Aidridge UDG, said that 
to attract industries there must be 
other “‘carrots” like good schools, 
transport, and shopping facilities. 
Miss Jean Thomson thought the 
trade unions could play a more active 
part in decentralization than they 
have done up to now. 


Planning and Agriculture 


At the last session, Dr G. P. 
Wibberley of Wye College said that 
to show the main land uses of England 
and Wales at different points in time 
since 1900 was very difficult because 
of the shocking inadequacies of land- 
use records in this country. It was 
now established that the urbanized 
area of England and Wales was less 
large than had been suggested by 
earlier estimates, which threw into 
the urban category all land not 
accurately recorded under other uses. 
It amounted to nearly one acre in ten 
compared with just over one in 
twenty, halfa century ago. The urban 
area had been increased more rapidly 
than the population since 1925, and 
between 1950 and 1970 was likely to 
rise by about 600,000 acres. 

“It is obvious that food production 
is not lost completely from the area of 
agricultural land turned to urban 
uses. The land used for residential 
purposes is only partially covered 
with buildings, roads, hedges, paths, 
and sheds. Of the remainder of the 
house plot, something between 10 and 
20 per cent is used for growing soft 
fruit and vegetables. The value of this 
food, especially in comparison with 
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the original value of the agricultural 
output of the site, is debatable. Yet, if 
allowance is made for the saving in 
distributive costs which result from 
growing food domestically instead of 
on the farm, the value of garden out- 
put to the nation from its urban land, 
with about 7 per cent of the area 
actually under food crops, is at least 
half the value of that land in its 
original agricultural use.”’ 


The Effects of Urban Growth 


Dr Wibberley said that with about 
30,000 acres a year of agricultural 
land moving over to urban uses, the 
net agricultural output involved at 
1955-6 values of farm output is 
£1,320,000 a year. ““Though it would 
require only a very small annual in- 
crease on the remaining area of agri- 
cultural crops and grass to replace 
this annual loss, it is a cumulative 
strain. Thus in 1970 the agricultural 
area of England and Wales, on a half 
a million acres less, will need to have 
a net output of £1 per acre higher just 
to compensate for changes in the 
urban area. A relatively small degree 
of intensification in production from 
the remaining agricultural land 
should be enough to compensate for 
the effect of urban growth on agricul- 
tural production. It is clear that the 
nation should concentrate on land 
improvement and reclamation in the 
lowlands if it is really interested in 
replacing economically the food lost 
on the land which is earmarked for 
other non-food purposes.”” Dr Wib- 
berley concluded with a plea for much 
more effective co-operation between 
county planning authorities and the 
agricultural committees. 


“Squandering” of National 
Capital Criticized 

The discussion on Dr Wibberley’s 
paper was opened by Mr G. R. Allen 
of the Agricultural Economics Re- 
search Institute, Oxford. He said that 
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policy in the last ten years has been 
directed towards conserving land at 
the cost of squandering other capital, 
which could have been used more 
productively. Capital sums in tens of 
thousands of pounds had been ex- 
pended in order to conserve land 
whose capital value was in hundreds 
of pounds. ‘““The saving of land at 
almost any cost is but one reflection of 
the general abandonment of sound 
economic principles which has so 
largely characterized the formulation 
of post-war agricultural policy. 

‘It would seem that the Ministry of 
Agriculture believes that an economic 
relocation of population and industry 
can be satisfactorily achieved while 
maintaining, under all circumstances, 
the most fertile land in agricultural 
production. Thus, we are told that 
new towns cannot be built in the 
Cheshire milk-producing areas, de- 
spite the fact that the Milk Marketing 
Board has too much milk. Again, a 
private-enterprise new town in Kent 
has been prevented from establish- 
ment on what would have been a most 
suitable site, and -large numbers of 
workers will now face an unneces- 
sarily long journey to work with sub- 
sequent effects upon productivity and 
increased transport costs, which will 
probably be more severe than the 
agricultural output lost if the original 
site had been chosen. 


The “Sacred Cow” of Agriculture 


“A marginal loss of agricultural 
production is treated, if this is the 
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right phrase, as a sacred cow, and in 
the process the over-blown size of our 
major cities and uneconomic indus- 
trial locations are sustained.” It 
would be desirable that the Ministry 
of Agriculture should run the gaunt- 
let of a public local inquiry as the 
main defendant whenever it is desired 
to prevent agricultural land being 
turned to some other use. 


The Farmers Speak Up 


Several farmers vigorously pro- 
tested at the suggestion that it might 
be wasteful to save good agricultural 
land. These included Mr F. W. Mur- 
fitt, jp, a farmer and chairman of 
Cambridgeshire County Planning 
Committee. Colonel S. A. Smith, a 
dairy farmer and Chairman of Essex 
Planning Committee, said ‘““We do 
not overproduce milk, we undersell 
it.” He mentioned’ the powerlessness 
of county councils to keep in produc- 
tion good farm land in the green belt 
which was laid derelict by its farmer 
owners in the hope that they would 
get permission to sell it for building. 


Conference Dinner 


The TCPA National Conference 
was wound up with a dinner in the 
House of Lords at which Lord Salter 
of Kidlington presided. Toasts to 
“‘The Planned” and ‘“The Planners” 
were spoken to by the Right Hon. 
Henry Brooke, mp, Mr Eric Belling- 
ham, Mr B. J. Collins, Mr G. R. 
Mitchison, mp, and Sir Frederic 
Osborn. 
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In recent issues: 


The New Towns: Latest Facts and Figures: January 1958 

Power Stations and Amenity by D. Clark: November 1957 

Problems of Dartmoor National Park by E. W. Martin: February 1958 
Government Policies and Building Costs by A. F. Ewing: February 1958 


In forthcoming issues : 


Swedish Family Life and Leisure: II 6y Dr Yngve Larsson 
Planning and Public Transport by John Armstrong 
A New Sicilian Village by Gladys Keable 
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SOCIAL SATISFACTION IN PLANNING 


An original and penetrating analysis of the problem of ensuring 
that planned development properly provides for long-term social 
requirements, and of the relative contributions of elected represen- 
tatives, technicians, and social advisers in the complete process. 


NE OF THE difficulties experi- 
QO enced in providing a logical 

foundation for the advice 
supplied by social workers or socio- 
logists is to relate it to people and 
their needs. The only test of the value 
of planning must be the satisfaction 
that it will afford to the people it is to 
accommodate. 

It appeared not so very long ago to 
be easy to do this. After the war the 
Government Social Survey under- 
took a questionnaire at Willesden in 
which questions were asked about the 
desirability of flats and so on, in an 
attempt to provide a basis for the 
design of new towns. At that time, the 
general view appeared to be that any 
sensible planning scheme could be 
made acceptable, providing enough 
care was taken to explain the reason- 
ing behind the scheme to those 
affected. We have learned since then 
that people are less tractable. It has 
become apparent that a good deal of 
the evidence supplied by the Willes- 
den Survey was vitiated by the in- 
ability of people to imagine, for in- 
stance, living in a different type of 
dwelling from that to which they 
wére accustomed. In larger planning 
issues, people commonly judge their 
value by their estimate of the action of 
relatively insignificant factors on 
themselves, e.g. in assessing a master- 
plan they will only look to see 
whether the plan affects themselves 
or their friends in any way. In the 
new towns and in development areas, 
it has often been found that the public 
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are not prepared to accept a minor 
difficulty for a future good of much 
greater dimensions. For this reason, 
it has been found difficult, if not im- 
possible, for large schemes of re- 
development to be done by local 
authorities susceptible to election. 


Limitations of Questionnaire 


The discovery of “‘satisfaction”’ as 
related to planning or building 
development can take place in a num- 
ber of different situations. In the new 
towns it is obstructed by the fact that 
the people who will inhabit the town 
are unknown to the planners until 
families move to the town, which 
is then a fait accompli. Rough-and- 
ready guides to their views or likely 
composition can be constructed from 
questionnaires addressed to people in 
the area from which they are to be 
drawn, but, as was found with the 
Willesden Survey, these guides have 
to be used cautiously. In redevelop- 
ment areas this problem does not 
arise. The actual people, if they are to 
be rehoused on the same site, can be 
approached. Yet here a different dif- 
ficulty arises, one which is associated 
with the defect of imagination men- 
tioned earlier. If the proposed scheme 
is unusual and relies, not on associa- 
tion with some layout or dwelling 
known to the person, but on plan or 
drawing, it is likely not to be appre- 
ciated. Thus there is a tendency in 
layouts and housing design towards 
the safe patterns which are familiar. 
It may be that the familiar is not 
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necessarily the best possible, but what 
is acceptable. There tends to be an 
alliance in all building and planning 
authorities, between conservative de- 
sign and the general public. 

Yet this may be corrected, it may 
be said, by surveys of opinion when 
people are living in new neighbour- 
hoods. Bad tendencies can then be 
remedied. But again, the problem of 
imagination recurs. The tenant may 
complain of what is wrong but will be 
incapable of suggesting the correct 
solution. One must, perhaps, accept 
that new design of quality is not made 
by the painstaking accumulation of 
remedies but by a new synthesis by a 
person or persons of unusual ability. 


Necessity of Intelligent Guessing 


This analysis might be felt to 
demonstrate that the planner and 
designer should simply ignore public 
taste and that “‘satisfaction”’ is not to 
be discovered. This is by no means 
true. In the first place a good deal can 
be discovered by negative evidence, 
providing the people giving the evi- 
dence have comparisons to make. It is 
not very useful to find out that “X” 
prefers a modern two-storey house if 
the sole contrast available is a back- 
to-back dwelling in bad condition. 
But if ‘“X”’ prefers one type of modern 
dwelling to another, it may be valu- 
able, and the reasons for the choice 
may be more useful still. 

In the second place, there are cer- 
tain categories of satisfaction for 
which public opinion may not be the 
only guides. If the new towns had 
merely found out, in 1948-50, how 
many people wanted cars, and, there- 
fore, garages, there would now be a 
deficiency not only of garages, but of 
land on which to build them. Some- 
one had to make a forecast, on the 
best information available, of what 
was likely to happen in the future. 
This type of intelligent guessing is a 
commonplace of planning. 
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In the third place, there are com- 
ponents of plans on which technical 
knowledge is essential. This applies to 
areas of land for industry, shopping, 
and public buildings. An_ inter- 
mediate position between these cate- 
gories can be said to be filled by 
schools and playing-field areas. Edu- 
cational experts or those with a 
special knowledge of sports and ath- 
letics can be consulted on the size 
of school and public playing-fields, 
while at the same time, “intelligent 
guesses”’ can be made of the numbers 
of young people likely to want, in the 
future, to play games. 

For the public will tend not to cor- 
sider the needs of its minorities or to 
consider its own needs if these are not 
immediately felt. It is doubtful if 
more than a small minority of people 
in a new town would make a priority 
of building a theatre, museum, or 
even a library. Very few, similarly, 
would consider the needs of the 
future. In a recent questionnaire ina 
new town, 19 people out of 175 
expressed a need for children’s play- 
grounds while only 4 out of 175 de- 
manded playing-fields. One would 
suspect that these answers reflected to 
a considerable extent the present age- 
structure of the population, which 
contains a large number of young 
children and few adolescents. 


The Bias of Technicians 


What, then, is to be done to. see that 
what is built does, in fact, approxi- 
mate to what people want if they 
knew it? 

At the moment, this result is 
assumed to come from the authorities 
who are building and planning, as the 
result of the amalgamation of the 
work of building and finance tech- 
nicians, and the action of democracy. 
Yet an examination of the structure 
of authorities will show that it is un- 
likely to do so. Planning is done by a 
planner, who is more and more a 
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technical co-ordinator with an archi- 
tectural bias, an architect concerned 
primarily with achieving an aesthetic 
result superimposed on_ technical, 
economic, and construction prob- 
lems, an engineer concerned with 
technical problems, a finance expert 
trying to make the books balance, and 
an administrator co-ordinating and 
enforcing decisions. 


Corbusier’s Ecstatic Dreams 


Many architects, notably, want to 
build for people, and try to do so, but 
this desire is inextricably mingled in 
their own minds with a purely aes- 
thetic vision. Corbusier obviously 
thought of himselfas a sociologist, and 
his almost ecstatic dreams of the Cité 
Radieuse involve an extraordinary 
medley of social and architectural 
ideas. Yet in his building at Mar- 
seilles, the dark passages, the barren 
“community hall”, the gigantesque 
child’s playground on the roof, and 
the unlettable shops demonstrate 
vividly the dangers of the gifted 
architect playing at sociology. Again, 
the architect may achieve a design in 
which he comes to a balance between 
social desirability and aesthetics, but, 
if pressed on economy, will sacrifice 
the social components of his scheme in 
order to retain its aesthetic merit. 
This is to be expected and the same 
will be true of any other technician. 
The engineer and the finance expert 
do not sacrifice the needs of people 
through indifference to or dislike of 
their fellow men but through the 
logic of the demands of their own 
techniques. 


Weakness of the Democratic Check 


There is the check supplied by the 
elected or appointed representative 
of the people. But this can no longer 
be regarded as effective. With the 
best will in the world, and assuming a 
high degree of intelligence and com- 
petence, no member ofa committee or 
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board can hope to keep abreast of the 
detail of a large-scale development as 
distinct from formulating, or agreeing 
to, the main principles of policy. We 
have to recognize that modern large- 
scale development is now immensely 
complex. The creation of a “‘neigh- 
bourhood” involves a large number 
of satisfactions and an interlocking of 
technical, constructional, and social 
issues which demand that someone 
gives consideration to the social 
implications of each fragment of the 
plan and its development into bricks 
and mortar. Housing management 
staff do this, to a limited extent, as far 
as housing is concerned, but they 
tend, perhaps inevitably, to prefer 
solutions which repeat what has been 
found to be workable in the past, and 
to see development in too restricted 
a context. 

The obvious solution would appear 
to be the provision of “‘social advice” 
on the same technical level and with 
the saine organization as that given 
in the physical field. How should this 
“social advice’”’ be provided ? Under 
present conditions an extraordinarily 
haphazard situation exists. The pub- 
lic authorities responsible for housing 
(many of whom develop much greater 
areas in total than the new towns) 
have no permanent officer in the 
field. Only four of the fifteen new 
towns have officers connected with 
social development, and it can safely 
be said that these are mainly engaged 
on community development issues 
rather than the sort of questions raised 
in this paper. Where public authori- 
ties or new town corporations pursue 
social policies in planning, the stimu- 
lus seems to emanate from an in- 
fluence exerted by an elected or 
appointed representative or an officer 
of some other technique who has 
picked up an idea from a sociological 
journal, or seen a new idea applied by 
another authority or had a brainwave 
himself. The dangers inherent in this 
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casual method must be obvious. The 
development of a _ neighbourhood 
sub-centre in a carefully thought-out 
scheme may be valuable, particularly 
if it is followed up by study of the 
results. The repetition of the idea in 
another planning context may be 
ridiculous. The tenant common-room 
idea as part of a coherent scheme of 
community development may have 
great value. Its duplication as a 
fashion in a wider variety of settings 
can lead to an absurd waste of re- 
sources. 


Need of the Social Adviser 


The achievement of social satis- 
faction is a subtle and complicated 
matter. Real advances are only likely 
to be made by the application of 
method. The method, surely, will 
require analysis, the construction of 
hypotheses, and the testing of these 
hypotheses in experiments. Because 
of the scale of modern planning, 
these experiments may have to be 
made, not only in small areas but in 
whole neighbourhoods or even towns. 
There would seem to be no alter- 
native to a social adviser working 
closely with officers of other tech- 
niques to translate a social hypo- 
thesis into a scheme capable of con- 
struction, after which he can test its 
success in operation. 

The adviser, bearing in mind what 
has already been said about the dif- 
ficulties of ascertaining social satis- 
faction, would be faced with two 
further difficulties. The age structure 
of the population changes continu- 
ally. The opinion at present is not 
only the opinion of people affected by 
purely evanescent considerations, it 
is also the evidence given by a genera- 
tion which must itself be followed by 
others in a comparatively short time. 
Yet housing lasts perhaps a hundred 
years, and the effect of a town plan 
may be felt for a longer period. For 
this reason the imaginative planner is 
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always striving to be ahead of popular 
opinion. The social adviser, if he is to 
be regarded as anything more than a 
conservative obstacle, must strive to 
keep pace. Yet he has a special re- 
sponsibility. He must regard himself 
as defending, against perhaps purely 
technical novelty, what he feels to be 
essential to the social well-being of 
people. He is uncertain of the nature 
of these fundamentals and, therefore, 
should tend to press for planning 
which allows as much freedom as pos- 
sible for the rectifying of errors. For 
this reason (if for no other) it can be 
argued that standards of open space 
and school sites should be kept high, 
for it is possible to build on a playing- 
field but difficult to create one where 
buildings stand. In general, it would 
seem an argument for defending low 
gross densities in towns, because they 
allow for change while high gross 
densities do not. 


Responsibility of Social Adviser 
Social advice, then, should try: 

1. to summarize for the planner the 
latest information on planning, 
viewed from the point of view of 
people rather than architecture, 
road design, or the economics of 
estatt development; 

2. to forecast social needs; 

3. to press for variety of pattern so 
that effective choice can be made; 

4. to assess and analyse opinion on 
the social results of construction so 
that improvements can be made; 

5. to evaluate and if necessary resist 
attempts to limit people’s choice or 
opportunity for technical or eco- 
nomic reasons. 

This advice is best given, in the case 
of large authorities or organizations, 
by a permanent officer who can col- 
laborate at a high level with repre- 
sentatives of other techniques and 
maintain continuously the point of 
view suggested here. In smaller 
authorities this is not possible and, 
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therefore, it may be necessary to 
develop and to establish general 
criteria on social policy relating to 
planning and development which can 
be pressed on smaller authorities in an 
effort to ensure that their projects 
conform to these criteria. 

It should be said that this paper 
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does not assume that the views of 
other technicians in the field of plan- 
ning are to be disregarded or be- 
littled, but merely that in addition to 
their contributions there is need for 
the presentation, at the same level, of 
a view which is concerned exclusively 
with the user, the family, the people 
for whom the complicated technical 
processes are ultimately being per- 
formed. The opinion held here is that 
the synthesis achieved at the moment 
from the present techniques employed 
is not likely to have the required 
result, and that there is no one in 
large authorities in a position to learn 
how far the present result diverges 
from human desires as it is achieved. 


Stourhead 


The lake at Stourhead, one of the most famous eighteenth-century gar- 
dens: ornamental maple in foreground, and western hemlock woods behind. 


J. D. U. WARD 
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TOWN PLANNING IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA: II 


The previous article, in our issue of February 1958, outlined, from 
the viewpoint of Czechoslovakia’s town planning policy, the past 
development of town and country planning. This second article 
complements the first with a survey of current problems and 


procedure. 


now inhabited by over 13 million 

persons, only the capital, Prague, 
houses a population of around the 
million mark; Brno has 304,000, 
Bratislava 241,600, Ostrava 200,000, 
Pizen 134,000. Six other towns have 
between 50,000 and 100,000 inhabi- 
tants; the rest are smaller. The 
country is divided into nineteen main 
regions and 269 urban or rural dis- 
tricts—the administrative units. The 
population of districts varies between 
20,000 and 60,000, and _ district 
centres are usually towns of less than 
10,000 inhabitants. Sixty per cent of 
the country’s surface is agricultural 
land under cultivation, and another 
31 per cent is woodland which now 
comes under controlled felling and re- 
planting schemes. 

There are thus no urban agglomer- 
ations quite similar to those found in 
Britain and no resulting urban prob- 
lems on so serious a scale. However, 
Prague and other large towns face a 
traffic problem, and some of them 
have their own unhappy nineteenth- 
century legacies of railway lines in- 
truding into residential areas. Again, 
the centres of mining and heavy in- 
dustry around Kladno, Usti, Most, 
Ostrava, etc. have given rise to prob- 
lems whose solution is being sought 
today : bad living conditions for work- 
ing people; spoliation of the country- 
side; atmospheric pollution; and so 
on. In these cases, regional planning, 

* Abridged and edited by Bernard Orna. 


I THE Czechoslovak Republic, 


by JAROMIR STVAN* 


which embraces also industrial de- 
velopment, merges with town plan- 
ning and amelioration schemes in 
the field of public works. 


The New Planning Set-up 


As a first step to regulation, after 
the war, a law of 1949 empowered 
“national committees” (the Czecho- 
slovak local authorities) to draft plans 
for urban or rural development. This, 
however, did not ensure the necessary 
dovetailing of such plans and the 
wider regional planning which cover- 
ed the needs of industrial and agri- 
cultural production. In 1953, there- 
fore, the regulations were amended 
and there were set up a State Office 
for Building and a Central Housing 
Authority. At the same time, the 
building departments of the regional 
and district national committees 
were to elaborate local plans, in con- 
sultation with these central organiza- 
tions. 

In this general framework plans 
come under the headings: (a) region- 
al territorial; (4) territorial settle- 
ment; and (c) urban and rural de- 
velopment. Regional territorial plans 
are drafted for economically or other- 
wise important areas of the country, 
where long-term principles can be 
recommended in respect of building 
up or rebuilding. Territorial settle- 
ment plans are those designed to 
cover new building, the completion 
of earlier building projects, or major 
reconstruction schemes. They them- 
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Zdar nad Sézavou. An example of planning for the extension of an existing small town. 
Planning consultant: F. Kodi. 


KEY 


1. Old town centre. 

2. New centre. 

3. Newly built district (1948-55). 
4. Area of further development. 
5- Route of new traffic artery. 


selves fall into two categories: (i) Expert Advice: Finance 

general guidance projects, affording It may be noted that the building 
long-term perspectives; and (ii) de- departments of regional national 
tailed plans, covering specific parts of committees can benefit by recom- 
the wider projects. Urban and rural mendations of advisory groups of ex- 
development plans are those which  perts from scientific institutes, uni- 
concern specific groups of buildings versity departments, and so on, while 
in various localities. another contribution to the formula- 
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tion of local plans can come from the 
Czechoslovak Association of Archi- 
tects, which may be consulted by 
members of the council of a national 
committee. 

Building schemes resulting from 
overall territorial planning are fin- 
anced mainly by the state. Allow- 
ance is made for possible short-term 
projects under each five-year econo- 
mic plan, longer-term projects being 
taken into account in the working out 
of general investment programmes. 
Local national committees, national 
corporations, and other state bodies 
also make payment towards various 
specific building projects, and the 
execution of local urban or rural dis- 
trict housing etc. is co-ordinated by 
the building department of the rele- 
vant national committee. 


Regard for Historic Buildings 


Colour may be added to the pic- 
ture so far sketched out with the pro- 
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vision of some more details on certain 
aspects of planning. 

Not a few Czechoslovak towns pre- 
serve in whole streets and even dis- 
tricts a distinctive and valuable archi- 
tectural heritage. These areas are now 
protected by law from any detriment- 
al encroachment. Along with this, 
funds are guaranteed for their re- 
construction to meet modern living 
requirements, and new building is 
regulated so that any “‘urban unit” 
formed by the historic buildings is re- 
spected. 


Urban Neighbourhoods: Standards 


This readily leads to consideration 
of contemporary “urban units”. They 
are developed on the basis not only of 
housing but also of facilities associated 
with housing—for a specified number 
of inhabitants also one or more or all 
of the following: nursery school, 
primary school, cultural centre, pro- 
vision shops, goods depot, group of 


Block of flats in residential extension of Gottwaldov (Zlin). Connected with the lower levels 
are dining hall, clubroom, and nursery school. Architect: J. Vozenilek. 
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School block in a new residential district of the small town of Uherské Hradi8té. Architect: 
Canéik. ; 


garages, etc. Such “units’’ involve 
2,000-4,000 inhabitants (or groups 
of 500-1,000 flats). ‘Units’ them- 
selves may be related to one another 
in larger ‘‘quarters’’, with corres- 
pondingly more extensive, associated 
facilities. 

Guidance tables for planners have 
been drawn up, which give average 
standards for site layout and build- 
ing densities in eleven different cate- 
gories, ranging from agricultural 
communities of up to 2,000 persons, 
through townships of 2,000 and more, 
to a city of 1,250,000. The tables in- 
clude allocations of space to be made 
for public gardens, playgrounds, etc. 

Much work has been done in this 
connection by the Research Institute 
for Building and Architecture, at- 
tached to the State Office for Build- 
ing. Other organizations to be noted 
are the Flats Development Corpora- 
tion, established in 1956 to co-ordin- 
ate supplies for areas where an in- 
tensive flat-building programme is 
under way, and the Standards In- 
stitute, which has been evolving basic 
types of plans for buildings or facili- 
ties such as nursery and primary 
schools, clinics, first-aid posts, young 
people’s hostels, works canteens, and 
so forth, 


More Flats than Houses 

In comparison with the situation in 
Britain, the ratio of flat building to 
house building is a good deal higher; 
there is, as background, however, a 
greater familiarity with flat dwelling 
in towns in Czechoslovakia. The 
second five-year State plan envisages 
the construction of 250,000 flats and 
50,000 houses. 

There is in addition, it may be re- 
marked, a fair amount of private 
house building, chiefly outside towns 
or in small communities. The stan- 
dards and extent of this building are 
governed by official planning require- 
ments, normal building regulations, 
and the degree to which materials 
and labour may be available in a 
locality at a given time. 

To sum up, the system of planning 
now developed in Czechoslovakia 
may require further amendment as 
the needs of people and of the national 
economic structure change. In gener- 
al, however, town and country plan- 
ning is more fruitful than previously, 
in the days of large-scale private land 
tenure and entrenched narrow inter- 
ests, and consequently of hesitant 
and piecemeal attempts to solve 
problems and achieve better living 
conditions, 
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Legal Notes 
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The Clean Air Act is being brought 
into operation in stages. Some pro- 
visions—e.g. those as to new furnaces 
and industrial chimneys, and those as 
to the designation of smoke control 
areas—came into force on 31 Decem- 
ber 1956. The Minister of Housing 
and Local Government has now made 
an order bringing the remaining pro- 
visions into force on 1 June 1958. 

From that date it will be an offence 
to emit dark smoke from any building, 
“dark smoke”’ being defined by refer- 
ence to the Ringelmann Chart. For a 
period of seven years, however, it will 
be a defence to show that the nature 
of the building or its equipment is 
such that the emission of dark smoke 
is inevitable and that it has not been 
practicable to alter or re-equip the 
building. During this seven-year 
period the local authority may issue 
certificates that it has not been pos- 
sible to alter or re-equip the building; 
such certificates will remain in force 
for not more than a year at a time and 
will provide a complete answer to any 
prosecution for emitting dark smoke. 

Also from 1 June, steps must be 
taken to minimize the emission of grit 
and dust from furnaces burning solid 
fuel or waste, but this provision does 
not apply to domestic furnaces with a 
heating capacity of less than 55,000 
B.Th.U.s an hour. Other provisions 
which come into force on 1 June 
include the new powers of local 
authorities to secure the abatement of 
smoke nuisances; these powers re- 
place and extend those contained in 
the Public Health Act, 1936. 

It is perhaps worth stressing that 
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these provisions apply to the whole 
country and not merely to smoke con- 
trol areas. 


Keep Out the Cold 


Mr Gerald Nabarro has introduced 
a private member’s Bill to make pro- 
vision for the thermal insulation of 
dwelling houses. The intention is to 
make it compulsory for all houses 
built after a certain date to be ade- 
quately insulated; it is considered 
that this can be done without adding 
significantly to the capital cost of a 
house, and it should result in a sub- 
stantial saving of fuel. The Bill is the 
sequel to the Thermal Insulation 
(Industrial Buildings) Act, 1957, for 
which Mr Nabarro was also respon- 


sible. 


Delegation of Planning Powers 


The power of county councils to 
delegate planning functions to 
borough and district councils at pre- 
sent applies only to the control of 
development under Part III of the 
1947 Act. The county council cannot 
delegate any part of their responsi- 
bility for making the development 
plan, although they are required to 
consult. with borough and district 
councils and may call on them for 
practical assistance. 

It appears that there is to be no 
change with regard to the county 
council’s responsibility for develop- 
ment plans, including town’ maps. 
The Government announced last 
year that they proposed to make it 
compulsory to delegate the making of 
the town map in the case of larger 
boroughs, but this intention has evi- 
dently been abandoned. The Local 
Government Bill, now before Parlia- 
ment, makes provision for the com- 
pulsory delegation of certain func- 
tions in regard to health and educa- 
tion but contains no reference to the 
delegation of planning powers. 

A. E. TELLING 
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THE ECONOMICS OF REAL PROPERTY. 
By Ralph Turvey. Allen and Unwin, 
1957. 16s. 

The author tells us that ‘‘the sub- 
ject of this book is the working of the 
price mechanism in the property 
market”’. He could, therefore, explain 
both how market values and rent 
influence the allocation of land and 
buildings between different uses, and 
how the working of competitive 
forces, modified by institutional fac- 
tors and public action, ensures or 
fails to ensure the most efficient use of 
real property. His purpose could be 
descriptive, showing how market 
forces work in any given situation, 
and the ways in which they should be 
restrained or allowed free rein in 
order to secure the greatest economic 
efficiency. He does both, although he 
emphasizes descriptive analysis. 

The book is most concisely written, 
but this proves a mixed blessing. The 
argument is often too compact for the 
elementary knowledge of economics 
with which the reader is credited, and 
more guidance to further theoretical 
and applied reading on particular 
points, or more expansion in the text, 
is frequently needed. Many of the 
topics receive rather episodic treat- 
ment, and their significance is not 
always obvious. The net result is that 
unless the reader already has more 
than an elementary knowledge of 
economics, including some ideas of 
so-called welfare economics, he will 
probably have considerable difficulty 
in grasping the principles, as distinct 
from the techniques, which underly 
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the arguments. Nevertheless, in the 
first eight of the nine chapters, there 
are many interesting things, especi- 
ally the discussion of the rating of site 
values as a substitute for the present 
local tax system. 


Chapter IX takes up one-third of 
the book and almost stands by itself 


independently of the remainder, cer- 
tainly not requiring anything like the 
same knowledge of economic prin- 
ciples. It is the most important sec- 
tion, and of most direct relevance for 
planners. Apart from surveying re- 
cent discussions on the problems of 
assessing compensation (Uthwatt and 
all that) and the operation of the 1947 
and 1954 Town and Country Plan- 
ning Acts, Mr Turvey brings out the 
complexities of assessing compen- 
sation and, more especially, of secur- 
ing betterment, by considering Lon- 
don’s experience in the nineteenth 
century. He begins with the activities 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
which was established in 1856 and 
first began in 1876 to purchase com- 
pulsorily land adjacent to that needed 
for its road-improvement schemes so 
that it and not private landowners 
would secure the resultant better- 
ment. This scheme of recoupment 
was generally not successful, and cost 
the board more money than was 
gained through it. Equally the levy- 
ing of betterment in certain scheduled 
areas by the London County Council 
between 1895 and 1902 was aban- 
doned as an expensive luxury. 
Valuable as Mr Turvey’s descrip- 
tion and analysis are in bringing to 
our notice experiences of which most 
planners are probably ignorant, he 
might have considered whether this 
betterment scheme and the attempts 
at recoupment would have fared bet- 
ter today under the 1954 Town and 
Country Planning Act. Our valua- 
tion and local-government services 
are probably now more skilled. The 
recoupment scheme suffered partly 
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for reasons not intrinsically part of it. 
As Mr Turvey tells us, corruption 
was a minor difficulty (the board was 
apparently described as the “‘Metro- 
politan Board of Perks’’). Much more 
serious was its obligation to sell large 
amounts of “recoupment” land well 
below the most profitable prices to 
ensure working-class house-building 
for some of the people displaced by 
its activities, a cost which the State 
would have been obliged to bear in 
any case somehow or other, with or 
without recoupment, and _ which 
therefore should not be set against 
this particular technique of planning. 
This book is certainly not the 
economics of real property, but as an 
examination of some economic aspects 
of the subject it isa much-needed con- 
tribution in a field where few econo- 
mists in recent years have ventured 
and where economic analysis and 
concepts are often woefully and un- 
pardonably ignored or misunder- 
stood. GEORGE ALLEN 


THE SMALL HOUSE: TODAY AND 
TOMORROW. By Arnoid Whittick. Leo- 
nard Hill. 455. 

I firmly believe that you cannot 
hear too often another man’s point of 
view, and on no subject is this more 
true than on housing. So I have found 
Mr Whittick’s book most stimulating. 
The fact that I am doubtful of some of 
his proposals and strongly disagree 
with others does not detract from the 
value of this work. Only by argument 
and discussion, allied to research and 
experiment, can we assess our present 
failings and hope for improved 
standards. 

The book opens with a statement of 
the current housing problem and a 
survey of the various new methods of 
construction evolved after the war. 
There follows an analysis of the ele- 
ments that go to make up a house. All 
matters connected with planning, 
building, and living in houses are 
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reviewed, as they have been in 
others’ books, but here with a differ- 
ence: the accent is on the wishes of 
owners or tenants. Support is given to 
this aspect by two appendices, giving 
the preferences on types of houses and 
details of planning, heating, and 
equipment of men and women in the 
Forces and of branches of the National 
Women’s Citizens’ Association. The 
results of this kind of voting can be 
very misleading, unless it is preceded 
by an explanation of the points at 
issue, and, if this is given, the argu- 
ments should be put by two people 
holding completely opposite views. 

In his criticism of present-day 
housing standards, Mr Whittick sets 
a standard of perfection. I doubt 
whether the costs given in the final 
chapter would cover one-tenth of 
the improvements he advocates. It 
may be that in the future some 
of his criticisms will be met by the 
owner-builder, but at the moment it 
is difficult in houses to let even to 
maintain present standards. I, never- 
theless, find it inspiring to have the 
target portrayed with such convic- 
tion. 

In my experience there is a con- 
siderable difference, not clearly de- 
fined in the book, between the hand- 
ling of programmes of houses to rent 
and houses for sale. In the first case 
the cost element is a more vital factor 
and, to meet this, there is inevitably 
more standardization, densities are 
higher, the terrace house becomes 
essential, and contracts are usually 
larger. In the second case, the owner’s 
money is at stake, individual prefer- 
ences will become important, and 
densities will be lower and contracts 
small. Two completely different tech- 
niques are involved, and the book 
would be improved by recognition of 
this fact. 

One of the main criticisms in the 
past has been the monotony of large- 
scale housing. Where an attempt has 
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been made to meet this criticism, it 
has been by a greater variety of house 
types and elevational treatment, 
accompanied by a consequent reduc- 
tion in the speed of building and in- 
evitable additional cost. Mr Whittick 
is an advocate of mass construction 
and prefabrication; he sees the en- 
gineering approach as the ultimate 
solution of our house-building prob- 
lems. Pitched roofs and red roofing- 
tiles will disappear; the flat roof will 
reign supreme. Standardized types in 
contracts of 50 to 500 or more will 
predominate. Mr Whittick’s claim 
that landscaping can save the day 
leaves me unconvinced. In my opin- 
ion, the old claim of monotony would 
be more than ever justified. 

My criticisms of Mr Whittick’s 
personal views apply to only a very 
small portion of the book. The re- 
mainder is a conscientious study of 
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the problems of small house design in 
all its aspects, and well worth reading. 
E. A. FERRIBY 
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been made to meet this criticism, it 
has been by a greater variety of house 
types and elevational treatment, 
accompanied by a consequent reduc- 
tion in the speed of building and in- 
evitable additional cost. Mr Whittick 
is an advocate of mass construction 
and prefabrication; he sees the en- 
gineering approach as the ultimate 
solution of our house-building prob- 
lems. Pitched roofs and red roofing- 
tiles will disappear; the flat roof will 
reign supreme. Standardized types in 
contracts of 50 to 500 or more will 
predominate. Mr Whittick’s claim 
that landscaping can save the day 
leaves me unconvinced. In my opin- 
ion, the old claim of monotony would 
be more than ever justified. 

My criticisms of Mr Whittick’s 
personal views apply to only a very 
small portion of the book. The re- 
mainder is a conscientious study of 
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the problems of small house design in 
all its aspects, and well worth reading. 
E. A, FERRIBY 
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